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HIGH   LIGHTS 

AJ3IRICM  DEMOCRACY  acquired  its  agrarian  character  from  the  dominant 
social  force  of  frontier  life  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Democracy 
took  deepest  root  along  the  expanding  agricultural  frontier. 

THE  DOMIIAUT  SOCIAL  FORCE  OF  THE  TV/EITTIETH  CEITTURY  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  the  cultural  complex  of  industrialism  and  the  industrial 
city.         • 

RURAL  LIFE  IS  CHAiJGIiTG,  much  as  we  regret  the  passing  of  its  earlier 
simplicities,  to  a  life  linked  closely  v/ith  modern  industrialism  and 
the  metropolitan  economy.   This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  give  up 
the  essence  of  our  earlier  ideals  concerning  farm  life. 

THE  MORAL  VALUES  A1^TD  IDEALS  of  the  earlier  rural  life  can  he  retained, 
hut  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  fact  of  change  and  adapt  oiir selves 
to  the  environmental,  social,  and  economic  variations  that  accompany 
the  trend  to  industrial  urhanism.  Politically,  the  farming  population 
is  a  constantly  decreasing  minority.   It  is  essential  for  farmers  to 
cooperate  increasingly  with  urban,  industrial,  and  labor  groups. 

A  DEVELOPIHG  SCIEITCE  OF  MAN  in  which  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
dominates  is  the  principal  hope  for  a  practical  and  humane  solution 
and  a  t ruly  rational  understanding  of  our  problems. 


l/  An  address  given  before  the  Agricultural  History  Society,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  December  30,  1940. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  AC-RICULTUES  111   THE  MODEBU  DEI'lOCRATIC  STATE 


Frontier  life  had  a  great  influence  on  early  American  C-overnment. 

It  was  not  until  our  frontier  days  were  sutstantia-lly  ended 
that  the  influence  of  the  frontier  upon  the  development  of  our' insti- 
tutions was  given  much  consideration.   In  fact,  it  was. with  the  famous 
quotation  from  the  Census  of  1890  to  the  effect  that  there  v^as  no  longer 
a  continuous  frontier  line  that  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  began  the  first 
of  those  great  and  stimulating  essays  that  have  heen  the  inspiration  of 
so  great  a  part  of  American  historical  writing  in  the  last  generation. 
Having  in  this  One  particular  case  "become  aware  of  a  dominant  social 
force  only  after  it  had  already  "begun  to  recede,  we  find  it  pertinent 
now  to  inquire  how  far  the  dominant  social  forces  of  this  later  age 
must  run  before  we  will  be  sufficiently  conscious  of  them  to  shape  a 
new  theory  that  will  be  as  fruitful  and  productive  as  was  the  Turner 
hypothesis  for  the  earlier  period. 

Two  facts  seem  clear.   The  first  is  that  in  spite  of  the  criti- 
cismis  of  the  T'urner  hj'pothesis  that  have  forced  us  to  qualify  some  of 
its  applications,  it  has  been  the  most  fruitful  theory  of  interpreta- 
tion that  any  American  historian  has  yet  produced,  and  in  a  broad  way 
the  major  thesis  has  not  yet  been  successfully  challenged.  Second, 
the  most  convincing  exceptions  and  qualification  to  the  application 
of  ttie  Turner  theory  have  come  from  individuals  (especially  Lewis 
Hacker)  who  are  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  significance  of  social 
forces  deriving  from  the  conditions  of  modern  industrialism.  They 
have  in  m.ajiy  cases  demonstrated  a  very  particular  interest  in  our 
contemporary  problems  ajad  conflicts.  This  suggests  the  possibility 
that,  just  as  in  the  previous  century  the  frontier  v/as  the  dominant 
social  force,  in  this  the  twentieth  century  the  dominant  social  force 
is  the  cultural  complex  of  industrialism  and  the  industrial  city. 
Those  who  approach  historical  problems  primarily  from,  an  acute  con- 
sciousness of  today's  problems  are  perhaps  predisposed  to  emphasize 
those  aspects  in  otir  history  which  have  contributed  most  crucially  to 
the  difficulties  that  now  confront  us.  On  the  other  hand,  th'^se  be- 
longing psychologically  to  an  earlier  age  were  similarly  disposed  to 
look  at  the  his'^.orical  problems  of  ovir  social  evolution  in  terms  of 
the  conflicts  and  difficulties  that  arose  out  of  that  earlier  situa- 
tion. 

If  we  assume  that  the  problems  of  this  age  and  of  the  next  gen- 
eration or  tvro  or  three  are  those  which  owe  their  origin  principally 
to  the  oven^^helming  fact  of  modern  industrialism  and  urbanism,  v;e  are 
bound  to  consider  the  recent  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  in  dif- 
ferent terms  from  those  we  ^\'0"'ald  use  if  \^e   assumed  that  the  forces 
which  v;ere  dominant  a  century  ago  are  still  the  most  crucial  and  im- 
portant factors. 
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It  v/as  the  complex  of  physical  and  social  conditions  stmunarized 
in  the  words  "the  frontier"  that  gave  an  agrarian  character  to  American 
democracy  and  that  gave  a  democratic  character  to  American  agrarianism. 
It  was  the  presence  of  the  frontier  and  the  forces  that  developed  out 
of  the  frontier  that  confirmed  and  expanded  the  dem.ocratic  character 
of  our  institutions  as  they  l:egan  to  take  more  definite  and  lasting 
shape.   It  was  the  restless,  equalitarian,  agrarian  element  in  our  so- 
cial structure  that  in  the  early  days  forced  many  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions into  democratic  patterns.   It  was  this  element  that  most 
strongly  resented  the  trappings  of  aristocracy  and  the  inequities  of 
privilege.  And  it  was  along  the  expanding  agricultural  frontier, 
where  the  new  world  was  most  entirely  new,  and  where  the  forces  of  na- 
tiire  herself  tended  to  efface  the  arbitrary  social  distinctions  of  the 
old  world,  that  real  democracy  found  a  deep,  rich  soil  in  the  spirit 
of  everyday  life  of  common  farm  people,  and  there  took  its  deepest  root. 

Agrarian  elements  were  strongest  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  age-old  tradition  of  the  essentially  democratic  character 
of  farm  life,  and  of  the  association  of  the  virtues  of  simplicity  and 
frugality  and  industry  and  independence  with  rural  life,  was  for  a 
long  time  realized  in  the  conditions  of  small  free-holding  agriculture 
that  were  favored  "by  the  fact  of  the  frontier  and  ptatlic  land  policies. 
These  constituted,  perhaps,  the  strongest  "bulwark  of  the  unfolding 
American  democracy  as  it  devel.oped  among  this  proudly  simpile  and  pre- 
domiuantly  rural  people,   Ar^d  in  that  age  "before  the  m^re  recent  sen- 
sational a^dvances  of  industrialism,  v/hen  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  total  population  consis'ced  of  farm  people,  the  agrarian  democratic 
theories  of  Jefferson  and.  Madison  were  indeed  approximately  realized. 

In  this  latter  day,  hovrever,  only  a  fifth  of  our  gainfully  em- 
ployed are  called  farmers,  and  only  a  quarter  of  our  people  are  farm 
people.  And  ahove  all  even  agriculture  itself  is  taking  on  more  and 
more  those  characteristics  of  specialization,  commercialization,  and 
industrialization  that  have  come  out  of  the  modern  urhan  and  industrial 
civilization.  We  may  very  naturally  expect ,  therefore,  that  our  rural 
culture  as  well  as  our  national  culture  will  take  on  markedly  different 
aspects  from  those  we  knevf  in  the  past, 

Urhan  industrialism  affects  farm  life.  ,....-  ■ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  agriculture  and  rural  life  are  chang- 
ing, and  changing  vastly,  as  a  result  of  their  tie-up  v;ith  modern  in- 
dustrialism and  the  metropolitan  economy,  and  urban  life.   ITot  only 
have  tractors  and  combines  and  improved  germ  plasms  been  introduced 
to  the  farm  to  make  its  economic  processes  more  efficient,  but  tele- 
phones and  radios  and  automobiles  and  movies  have  penetrated  into  rural 
areas,  and  are  breaking  down,  and  will  continue  to  break  down,  the  dif- 
ferences that  used  to  exist  between  rural  and  urban  life.  However 
much,  therefore,  we  may  be  devoted  to  an  ideal  of  farm,  life  that  is 
essentially  different  from  city  life,  an  ideal  that  once  was  in  truth 
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realized,  we  must  nov;  perhaps  be  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  in  an  im- 
portant measure  a  thing  of  the  past.   And  we  cannot  well  expect  the 
old  distinctions  to  continue  in  the  future  to  characterize  more  than 
a  small  and  isolated  fragment  of  our  rural  population. 

If  this  is  a  fact,  our  thinking  must  "be  correspondingly  altered. 
As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  long  "been  personally  devoted  to  an  ideal 
of  a  farm  life  that  v;as  not  greatly  specialized,  not  highly  commercial- 
ized, and  that  was  to  a  very  great  extent  complete  unto  itself,  if  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  family  farm.,  at  least  so  v/ithin  the  limits  of 
the  community.  From  a  moral  and  philosophical  point  of  view,  that  kind 
of  life  has  as  much  to  recommend  it  as  any  that  I  know.   It  is  warm, 
and  satisfying,  and  secure,  and  it  offers  oppor'tujaity  for  the  rich 
flov/ering  of  the  individual  personality.   I  think  you  loiow  that  I  should 
"be  the  last  to  discard  any  more  of  that  ideal  than  I  felt  to  he  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Yet  I  do  believe  that  conditions  are  such  in  this 
modern  ^vorld  that  we  must  qualify  that  concept  into  accordance  with  the 
changed  conditions  that  indisputably  exist.   There  is  no  need  to  aban- 
don the  older  concept  completely.  Yet  we  must  admit,  I  believe,  that 
to  v;hatever  extent  our  rural  and  our  national  society  are  affected  as 
a  result  of  technological  and  industrial  development,  we  must  realize 
an  alteration  of  the  facts  is  taking  place,  and  if  the  facts  are  being 
altered  our  ideas  must  evolve  similarly. 

Technology  alters  the  agricultural  scene. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  describe  in  an  accurate  and  rounded 
way  the  progress  of  technology  in  the  past  century  that  has  altered 
the  agricultural  scene.  Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  shall  ever  hope  to  knov;  concerning  the  development  of 
modern  agricultural  technology.   We  are  all  in  some  measure  avrare  of 
the  vast  change  that  has  talcen  place  from  the  sickle  to  the  combine, 
from  crude  metal -pointed.  v;ooden  plows  hauled  by  trudging  oxen  to 
Diesel-pov;ered  gang  plows.  We  know  the  story  of  the  miraculous  im- 
provements made  in  plant  and  animal  germ  plasm,  and  in  methods  of 
combating  and  controlling  and  confining  diseases.  We  know  how  crude 
trails  grev;  in  more  than  a  century  into  modern 'super-speed  highways, 
and  how  far  we  have  progressed  from  the  oxcart,  the  stagecoach,  and 
the  solitary  horseman  into  an  era  of  trucks  and  trains  and  automobiles 
and  airplanes.  We  knov;  that  the  craftsman's  shop  in  the  village  has 
largely  given  way  to  the  specialized" and  mass  production  industry  of 
the  great  city.  We  know  that  the  industrial  functions  of  the  village 
and  of  the  farmstead  are  largely  gone.  We  know  these  things,  and  a 
thousand  more  similar  and  kindred  thihgs,  some  of  them  in  considerable 
detail, 

V/e  know  that  these  constitute  an  environmental  change  of  tre- 
mendous degree,  and  we  also  knov;,  at  least  in  theory,  that  a  significant 
change  in  the  environment  of  society  cannot  help  but  set  in  motion 
social  forces  that  in  the  long  run  are  bound  to  produce  institutional 
changes  that  are  more  or  less  proportionate  in  degree  to  the 
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environmental  change.  But  hoif  veil  are  we  able  to  keep  this  fii'nlihd 
v;hen  we  get  down  to  specific-  cases  in  vrliich  old  and  revered  institu- 
tions are  involved?  And  are  we  ready  to  see  the  relationship  of  our 
social  ideas  to  the  institutions  of  which  they  really  are  only  a  part? 

Farm  population  becomes  political  minority-. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  our  national  history  the  proportion 
of  our  citizens  who  were  farmers  has  been  steadily  declining.  ■  During 
the  last  two  generations  the  farm  population  has  been  a  constantly 
d-ecreasing  political  minority.  Politically  the  farm  populp.tion  will 
have  to  exist  in  the  future  not  as  a  group  unto  itself  but  by  coopera- 
tion with  other  groups.   This  is  a  crucial  factor'  because  of  the  con- 
flicts that  have  frequently,  developed  in  national  politics  between 

•agricultural  groups  on  the  one  hand  and  urban  or  industrial  or  labor 
groups  on '  the  . 0 th.er .  ■ ,  There  has  got  to  be  a  greater  mutual  understanding 
and  tolerance  than  there  has  Sometimes  been  if  agriculture  is  going  to 

.avoid  losing  a  Share. of  its  voice  in  the  decisions  of  the  Hat ion. 

Cooperation  with  other  groups  increases  in  importance. 

.-.0     One  major  difficulty  of  the  older  agrarianism  as  it  faces  the 
new  world  that  surrounds  us . today  is  that  it  assumes  certain  things 
that  no  longer  are  true.   It  assumes  relatively  complete  economic  in- 
dependence.  It  assumes  operator  ownership  of  land.   It  assiimes -the 
steady  working  of  the  agricultural  ladder.  All  these  in  large  measure 
are'. no  longer  effective  realities. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  must  give  up  the  essence  of  our  older 
ideals  concerning  farm  life.  On  the  contrary  I  think  nothing  would  be 
.more  disastrous  than  an  abandonment  of  the  humanitarian  and  democratic 
ideals- of  that  older  civilization.  But  if  the  old  wine  is  to  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  put  into  new  b>ottles.   I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
whereas  many  of  our  moral  ideals  may  be  lasting,  the  means  of  achieving 
them,  the  particular  institutions  by  vrhich  we  attain  them,  are  ephemeral 
and- constantly  changing.   I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  all  of  us  make 
.the  mistake  sometimes  of  confilsing  the  particular  institution,  which 
is  trajisient,:  with.the  mortal  ideal,  which  is  enduring. 

;:.---:  ^-.-.hEiasi: -'for  instance,  it  is  possible  that  we  have  taken  operator 
ownership 'to-be  an  end  in  itself ,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  merely  a 
•  device  to  attain  security  of  tenure;  arid  security  of -tenure  is  in 
itself  .merely  a  condition  which- predisposes  toward  a'stable  and  happy 
society.and  a  sound  agriculture.   It  is  just  possible,  therefore,  that 
if  we  looked  at  the  idea  of  a  stable,  secure,  and  happy  society,  and 
a  sound  and  nonexploitative  agriculture  as  ideals,  rather  than  farm 
ownership  £er  s_e,  we  might  get  at  the  crux  of  the  problem  more  simply 
-arid  effectively.  •.  '   • 
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Living  standards  become  part  of  rural  ideals. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  and  future  generations  of 
American  farmers  are  §oing  to  sacrifice  the  standard  of  living  side  of 
rural  life  to  the  same  kind  of  land  hunger  that  prevailed  in  the  simple 
frontier  agricultural  society  of  our  grandfathers.   This  does  not  mean 
that  a  single-tax  land  system  is  the  only  v;ay  out,  but  it  does  mean 
new  inventions  in  the  v;ay  of  long-time  credit  and  cooperative  effort. 

Similarly,  we  have  sometimes  been  inclined  perhaps  to  look  upon 
community  life  upon  an  older  pattern  as  being  the  very  c  riix  of  the 
virtues  of  rural  life.   In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  applications 
of  technology  and  the  influx  of  urban  culture  traits  have  broken  dovm 
the  older  community  patterns.   If  one  thinks  that  the  community  per  se 
is  a  virtue  then  this  is  indeed  a  tragic  thing;  but  if  on  the  other  hand 
one  looks  at  the  community  only  as  a  means  of  attaining  certain  human 
values  and  of  reaching  certain  moral  qualities,  then  it  is  conceivable 
that  other  means  will  replace  those  that  nov;  are  falling  into  disrepair. 

All  this  means  that  we  have  got  to  think  in  terras  of  the  more 
lasting  essences  instead  of  in  terms  of  the  more  ephemeral,  means  and 
institutions.   There  are  undoubtedly  certain  needs  that  the  community 
met.   If  v/e  see  the  older  community  sha,ttered  by  the  automobile,  the 
radio,  the  movie,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  nev;  elements,  it  is  in 
the  long  run  futile  and  defeatist  and  backward  looking  to  attempt  to 
restore  the  community  precisely  in  the  form  it  vras  before  these  new 
factors  entered,  For  we  can  be  sure  v/e  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  But 
it  is  possible  to  separate  out  the  lasting  qualities  and  moral  ideals 
that  the  community  served,  and  find  some  nev;  means  of  serving  and 
attaining  them..   I  believe  that  if  we  give  too  much  time  to  regretting 
the  passing  of  older  institutions,  instead  of  to  attempts  to  finding 
new  methods  that  under  modern  conditions  v.dll  serve  to  effect  the  same 
ends  that  the  obsolescent  institutions  once  served,  we  will  in  the  end 
lose  both  the  means  and  the  ideal. 

V/e  have  got  to  find  v;ays  to  make  the  essence  of  the  democracy 
that  existed  in  a  handicraft  society  continue  to  flourish,  and  to  grow, 
in  a  nev;  v;orld  of  intensive  economic  specialization  and  fabulous  tech- 
nology. We  have  got  to  find  ways  to  make  the  older  democratic  spirit, 
that  reached  its  first  flov;ering  in  closely  knit  and  more  or  less  iso- 
lated small  communities,  continue  to  grow  and  expand  under  the  entirely 
new  conditions  of  the  great  society. 

This  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  gigajitic  task,  but  I  believe 
it  can  be  done.  On  the  moral  and  psychological  level,  I  believe  the 
principal  conditions  v;ill  be  that  we  must  conceive  of  democracy  as  a 
positive,  progressive,  dynamic  ideal,  always  pushing  us  forward  toward 
new  and  greater  accomplishments.  Only  if  this  is  true  will  there  be 
a  sound  basis  of  appeal  for  the  popular  faith  and  enthusiasm  that  are 
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indispensa'ble.  And  on  the  intellectual  level,  what  we  principally  need 
is  the  ability  to  distinguish  "betvreen  the  democratic  ideal,  which  is 
endiaring,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  which  may  "be  transitory  and 
various. 

Today's  democracy  faces  serious  social  problems.. 

All  dogfnatic  extremes  are  untrustv/orthy,  because  they  oversimplify 
until  error  becomes  dominant.   There  axe   no  blueprints  of  Utopia,  demo- 
cratic or  otherwise,  that  are  better  than  pleasant  dreams,  because  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  infinite  difficulty  and  complexity  of  social 
facts.  3\it  experimental,  pragmatic,  trial-and-error  science,  which  in 
application  to,  material  things  created  the  technology  which  is  basically 
the  cause  of  our  present  maladjustments,  holds  promise  of  practical  so- 
lutions of  our  difficulties  in  its  application  to  social  affairs. 

In  a  developing  science  of  man,  in  which  the  pragmatic  spirit 
of  scientific  inquiry  continues  to  be  dominant,  and  in  which  there  v/ill 
be  grov/ing  appreciation  and  concern  for  the  all-important  factor  of 
interaction  and  interrelationship  of  social  phenomena,  I  see  the  prin- 
cipal hope  for  a  truly  rational  understanding  of  our  problems  and  a 
really  practical  and  hiimane  solution  of  them.  Among  an  increasing 
number  of  social  and  biological  scientists  there  is  an  awareness  of 
the  contribution  that  science  can  make  to  our  most  serious  social  prob- 
lems by  a  more  rounded  and  integrated  approach. 

As  one  therefore  vrith  a  real  interest  in  history,  and  in  agri- 
cultural history  particularly,  but  who  holds  no  pretense  of  being  a 
historian  of  any  kind,  I  should  like  to  conclude  by  asking  questions 
rather  than  by  making  a  positive  statement.  ViHiat  does  history — 
history  in  general  and  agricultural  history  in  particular — have  to  . 
offer  that  v;ill  serve  in  a  practical  way  to  help  us  solve  the  tremen- 
dous problems  v/e  face?   Precisely  how  can  history  collaborate  with  an 
integrated  science  of  man  to  help  us  explain  the  nature  of  our  diffi- 
culties, and  to  help  us  find  solutions  for  them?   Or  is  it  better  to 
think  of  history  as  systematized  antiquarianism  and  accurate  story- 
telling, and  not  to  expect  it  to  make  any  practical  contributions  to 
the  problems  that  democratic  society  is  nov;  confronted  with?   These 
are  questions  that  I  have  long  been  concerned  about.  But  it  is  up  to 
those  who  are  historians  to  decide  what  the  answers  should  be. 
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